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:              to choose the new British sector opposite St. Quentin.   The
ground was ill-fortified and thinly held, it was the junction between the British and French armies, exactly the spot where i              a  break-through offered the possibility of dividing British
:               and French, capturing the great railway centre of Amiens,
severing the vital north and south communications of the I               Allies and opening the road to the Channel ports. Ludendorff
:               was clever enough to keep the French doubting to the last
;               moment whether his main attack would not be on the Cham-
pagne front, but it was upon this British sector, as Sir Douglas <               Haig had predicted, that the full weight of the German offensive
I               fell on the disastrous 2ist of March.   Aided by an untimely
f               fog the Germans swept over the Fifth Army, and in two days*
fighting advanced about ten miles, creating a scene of chaos and confusion along the line of advance. The casualties were enormous (14,000 officers and 286,000 other ranks); 65,000 prisoners and 769 guns as well as an immense amount of war material fell into the enemy's hands. It was the blackest day of the war for the British army. But great as the German I                success was, it fell short of its objectives, and when the fighting
died down, there were already shrewd critics who said that (                the enemy had shot his bolt and failed.   The British rallied
?                quickly from the shock, and for the enemy to bring up fresh
troops over the devastated ground became increasingly difficult. On March 28 the British Third Army repulsed the German attack, and from that moment recovery began.
Unity of Command
Under stress of these events unity of command was at last achieved, and at a conference at Doullens Foch was appointed " to co-ordinate the operations of the Allied armies on the western front." Experience had proved that the handling of reserves must be entrusted to one supreme commander, and their masterly use during the next few weeks went far to retrieve the position. The next most dangerous move was a German attack in Flanders which also had a great immediate success, but again was stopped short of its objective, the important railway junction of Hazebrouck, the capture of which would have been only less, if at all less, serious than that of Amiens. Another German attack on the Ypres salient                  It
